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Thoughts on Books and Reading. 


[From a tract published at Birmingham, 
Sngland.] 

He who duly reflects on the exquisite deli- 
cacy and susceptibility of the human mind, 
and its vast capacity either for good or evil, 
will not easily overrate the importance of its 
right culture, or the desirableness of having 
the influences which are brought to bear upon 
it of a pure and heatthful character. Among 
the agents affecting it, few are more apie 
or constant than books. The choice and cha- 


racter of our reading may, therefore, profitably | best investments. 


form a frequent subject for reflection. 
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this glass. It is to be feared that some would 
have reason to be ashamed of their own reflect- 
ed image. The vast accumulation of trifling 
publications of late years, 
be especially on our guard against them. The 
plain truth is, we have no time for such read- 
ing ; and we must be bold enough to say so 
and act accordingly. Let none of our young 
friends be ashamed to confess that they have 
never read much which the world loudly ap- 
plauds. Let them beware of being led astray 
by a vain desire to keep pace with the litera- 
ture of the age. Let them not imagine that 
any reading is necessary to their character or 
standing in general society, which is incon- 
sistent with Christian purity of taste or feel- 
ing. Some of them have very little time for 
reading of any kind; such ought to be espe- 
cially careful that the little which is granted 
them be duly improved. Let not the precious 
moments be squandered upon trifles. Lay 
out the little that you have to spend upon the 
Remember that that which 
costs nothing is not worth the buying. ‘The 


makes it needful to | 
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the right employment of talent, that gives real 
| worth to the character ; and they who have 
perverted and abused their gifts and opportu- 
nities, however abundant, are surely more 
worthy of our just aversion, than of being 
treated as familiars and friends. The man 
| who employs wealth not his own, for his own 
| purposes and enjoyments, who openly sets at 
| nought the most express declarations of trust, 
jand makes himself great by the shameless 
fraud : such an one is accounted a disgrace to 
society. And shall they be thought worthy 
of ot rconfidence and regard, who, having re- 
ceivea ail their boasted knowledge, illumina- 
tions, and wisdom, from “the Father of 
Lights,” have indeed magnified themselves ia 
them, but Him they have not glorified ? 

Even apart from the question of profit, if 
we desire the greatest amount of enjoyment, 
we must accustom our intellectual appetites 
to wholesome food, and in so doing, we shall 
ey lose our relish for any other. ‘The 
more our hearts are seasoned with Divine 
Grace, the less pieasure shall we have in writ- 





Some persons are anxious to be thought} book that can be read without thinking will be| ings which give evidence that the talents of 


great readers ; but it is well for such to re- 
member that it is not what we read, but what 
we digest, that nourishes the mind. “ It mat- 
ters not,” says an old writer, “how many | 


books thou hast, but how good: multitude of | 


books do rather burden than instruct, and it 
is far better thoroughly to acquaint thyself with | 
a few authors, than to wander through many.” 
The mind requires nourishing food. ‘Tri-| 
fling reading enfeebles it. Lord Bacon wisely 
says, “Read not to contradict and confute, | 
nor to believe and take for granted, nor to find 
talk and discourse, but to WEIGH AND CONSI- 
per.” ‘This is undoubtedly the great secret) 


both of reading to profit and of making the) 
If books were 


best choice of what we read. 
more commonly judged by their real weight, 
how many popular works would at once shrink 
into insignificance, It is melancholy to think | 


of the millions of immortal minds, that accus- | 


tom themselves to reading, which, when 


read without improvement. 
Let it not be thought hard and uncharitable | 
thus summarily to dismiss the crowd of infe- 


| their authors, however great or brilliant, have 
not been consecrated to the service of Him 
;}who gave them, The true disciple of the 


rior authors. All that is asked is that they | Lord Jesus knows the unspeakable privilege 
should be treated according to their merits. | of an abiding in Him, and is made sensible that 
No one ought surely to think it unreasonable, » | communion ‘with such a Saviour is altogether 

that the best and worthiest should be first en- | | opposed lo any allowance of “ corrupt com- 
|tertained. And it may be safely affirmed that | munications,” he is prepared not merely to 
| he who takes the trouble to READ AND picEst| breathe forth the fervent petition, “ Incline 
‘the good books first, will not only be amply | not my heart to any evil way,” but feelingly 
rewarded, but will have neither time nor incli- | to adopt the subsequent language relerring to 
nation for any others, ‘ A good book,” says | |the worldly and depraved, in a sense applica- 
'Milton, in characteristic language, “is the) ble to the present subject, “ Let me not eat of 
precious life-blood of a master spirit, embalm- | their dainties.” (Ps. cxli. 4.) His joys spring 
ied and treasured up on purpose to a life be-| from the pure fountain of Divine wisdo.u and 
,yond life.” And when all may enjoy the consolation, and he ceases to long for the pol- 

privilege of communion with such spirits ; an luted streams. He feels how much is implied 
intellectual companionship with the wisest and/in the solemn injunction, “ Grieve not the 
| best men of all ages; is it not surprising that | Holy Spirit of God, whereby ye are sealed to 
‘any should seem to prefer mean and low-lived | the day of redemption,” and is often reminded 
| acquaintances? Here are those whose charac- | while yet a stranger anda pilgrim upon earth, 


weighed in the balance is found to contain | ters are well known, who have stood the| that “ that which is highly esteemed among 
little else than the lightness of vanity. How | severest tests, who come recommended to us| men is abomination in the ‘sight of God.” 
many that might have attained the stature of | by the best judges, who have proved them-| It is not intended to be implied by the above 


full grown men, have thus become enervated, | selves worthy of our esteem and confidence ;| remarks, that our reading can be confined to 


dwarfish, deformed, or crippled. 


With desires | | they invite us to partake of their choicest gifis, 


books that are absolutely perfect. But if, as 


formed for the highest enjoyments, and under- | and, as it were, court our society and friend- 


standings capable of the noblest improvement, 


| ship ; ; and shall we be so unwise as to reject 


the reading of trifling and pernicious books,| their favours, and rather choose associates 


the habit of mental association with low, mean, 
and unworthy thoughts, has prostrated the| 
energies of thousands and debased them below 


themselves, 


As an intimate friend has sometimes been 
styled a second-self, so our favourite books 


inay be justly called the mirror of our minds. 


It may be well for us to look at ourselves in 


that will degrade instead of ennobling us, who 
intrude upon us without suitable recommenda- 
tions, and leave us unimproved, or it may be 
disgraced and polluted, by their idle, worldly, 


'or sensual conversation? 


But in making choice of our favourites, we 
should beware of being dazzled by the splen- 
dour of genius. It is not the possession, but 


must be admitted, the tares and the wheat are 
too generally found together, how important 
does it become that the senses should be in 
constant and lively exercise rightly to discern 
them. And yet, compared with the multitude 
of readers, how rare are the instances in which 
this is fully the case. How many are there, 
naturally bright and intelligent, who, it is to 
be feared, if they examined themselves strict- 
ly, would find that vanity has far too large a 
place in their motives for reading ; who read, 
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in short, not so much for use as for display.| memorable manner. Rebecca Young address-| The remark of a relative who highly esteem. 
And are there not others endowed with litera- | ed a state under which | had ranked myself,—|ed her, will justly describe her state of mind 
ry and refined tastes, who give themselves up |a state so stripped, that at times when good |at this period: “| think we may conspicuously 
without restraint tu the varied fascinations of | arose, they scarcely knew from whence it|mark the kindness of our heavenly Father, ia 
taste or imagination, and by habitual indul-|came. Her language was encouraging, and | permitting her to watch the decline and decease 
gence in mental stimulants gradually lose| very pleasant to my poor mind, leaving it un-|of her dear partner, and then after a season of 
their relish for that which is really whole- | der a sweet composure.” unusual brightness, and the opportunity of en- 
some? Others again, and some of them with} In the Fourth month of 1815, she was|joying the society of many of her friends and 
good intentions, allow their moments of leisure | united in marriage to William Bemis; this| relatives, permitting her a peaceful dismissal 
to be wasted in a kind of “ busy idleness ;”| union was much blessed to our dear friends ;| from the trials and sufferings of this proba- 
they look over a great variety of books, but|and like Zacharias and Elizabeth of old, they | tionary state.” May the exemplary patience 
for want of settled diligence, their unsteady | were concerned to walk in all the command-| with which our dear Friend bore her various 
wanderings, in prose or poetry, are attended | ments and ordinances of the Lord blameless. | infirmities, stimulate us who remain, to acqui- 
with no satisfactory result. While there is a} Mary Bemis had been for many years an in-|esce in the same submissive spirit, to the will 
yet larger class of listless triflers, who give | valid, and much secluded from mingling with \of God, through whose mercy in Christ Jesus, 
way to lounging and indolent habits of mind, | her friends, excepting at her own house, where | she alone placed her hope of salvation. 

wholly unwosthy of intelligent and responsible | her doors were always open to receive them, 
beings. If they take up a book alter the|especially such as were engaged as Gospel 
labours of the day, it is too ofien a feeble at-| messengers in the service of Him, whom she 
lempt to think, as it were, by proxy ; and even | loved, and for the enlargement of whose king- 
this seems, not unfrequently, too greatan exer-|dom her soul panted. These will, doubtless, 
lion, and the future can alone fully disclose} bear her in remembrance as a mother in 
how many are the precious hours, now never | Israel, who often had a word of encourage- 
to be recalled, which have been thoughtlessly | ment for them, During her last illness, of 
trifled away in idly wandering over a news-| about five weeks, Mary Bemis was preserved 
paper, a review, or other publication of the|in a very sweet, resigned state of mind. On 
day, with scarcely an object besides that of} the 2nd of Sixth month, she said to her belov- 
whiling away the time. ed niece who was her kind attendant, ** 1 am 
very ill, pray for my release ;” and at another 
time, ‘* 1 have no wish to recover, I believe 
my day’s work is done, | long to be released, 
yet | know that the petition of my heart should 
centie in, ‘Thy will not mine, O Lord, be 
done.’ ” One afternoon she remarked, ‘* What 
a mercy it is that 1 do not suffer much pain. 
I am very tenderly dealt with by my heavenly 
Father, and | wish it may be acknowledged ; 
[ would praise Him more if | had strength.” 
In allusion to herself, she quoted the words of 
the apostle: “* Not by works of righteousness 
which we have done, but of His mercy He 
saveth us, by the washing of regeneration and 
the renewing of the Holy Ghost;” * and | be- 
lieve this has been shed on me at different 
times by my dear Lord—I hope so.” One 
night being tried with restlessness, she said, 
“| have always so depended on getting some 
quiet rest at night, but my heavenly Father 
has seen meet to order it otherwise ; but | do 
not murmur, and believe that | have been pre- 
served from doing so all through my illness ; 
I can say from the bottom of my heart, that | 
have nothing to trust to but the mercy of God 
in Christ Jesus my Lord. I long to be releas- 
ed in the Lord’s own good time.” 

On the day of the General Meeting at 
Poole, in Seventh month last, Mary Bemis 
wished to see three of her friends whom she 
had long valued. In the course of the visit, 
she remarked, “I have thought much since | 
have been ill, of the state of our poor Society, 
and I believe that we must again become a 
more simple people before we shall know a 
revival.” She also added, that she wished 
parents would encourage the dear young wo- 
men amongst us, to be engaged in working 
for the children of the poor, instead of so much 
ornamental work.” 

She survived her beloved husband fifteen] Extraordinary Cooperage.—The applica- 
most of the sittings I have experienced great| months, during which time her various infir-|tion of science to the increased production of 
poverty, which I trust has been profitable to|mities gradually increased, but her faculties|articles necessary for commerce, has rarely 
me. The Women’s meeting concluded in aj were bright and clear. been exhibited in a more striking way than 
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Maine Liquor Law in Portland. 


The mayor of Portland has addressed to 
the citizens a lengthy report of the operations 
of the liquor law in that city. From the 
Fountain and Journal, a temperance paper, 
edited by F. Yates, in Gardiner, Maine, we 
copy the following brief notices, which consti- 
tute a portion of this report: 


“* At the time of its passage, there were sup- 
posed to be in this city from two to three hun- 
dred shops and other places, where intoxica- 
ting liquors were openly sold to all comers. 
At the present time, there are no places where 
such liquors are sold openly, and only a very 
few where they are sold at all, and that with 
great caution and secrecy, and only to those who 
are personally known to the keepers, and who 
can be relied upon not to betray them to the 
authorities. ‘The stock of liquors which the 
keepers of these places had on hand when the 
law went into operation will soon be exhaust- 
ed, and some difficulty will be found by them 
to replenish their stores, as the law will enable 
us to stop entirely the supplies of these liquors, 
which have hitherto been received principally 
by railroad and steamboat. Three months 
ago there were in this city several wholesale 
dealers in liquors; but at the present time 
there is not one—the wholesale business ceas- 
ed entirely when the law went into operation. 
There was but one distillery in the State at 
the time of the enactment of this law, though 
another was in progress on a very large scale. 
Operations on the latter were promptly stop- 
ped, and the other has been demolished. At 
the present time there is no distillery in this 
State. The results of the law, so far, have 
been more salutary and decisive than its most 
ardent friends had reason to anticipate. Al- 
though extremely stringent in its provisions, 
and summary in its processes, it was received 
by the great majority of the city and the State 
with approbation—and by all with quiet ac- 
quiescence ; and in this city its vigorous exe- 
cution has been attended with as much quiet 
as has been experienced in the execution of 
any other law upon the statute books.” 


(Conclusion next week.) 





From the Annual Monitor for 1852. 


MARY BEMIS. 


Mary Bemis, of Poole, a minister; widow 
of William Bemis, died Seventh month 4th, 
1851, aged 76 years, 

Many of her survivors will have a lively 
recollection of this dear Friend, who, through 
a long course of years had been a humble, 
devoted follower of her Lord and Saviour, and 
who was earnest in inviling all to come and 
taste of His goodness, affectionately entreating 
such as had not yielded to the gracious invi- 
tutions of Divine love, to be willing to give 
themselves unto Him who declared, ** Him that 
cometh unto me | will in no wise cast out.” 
She was favoured in her early days with the 
visitations of redeeming love, and having in 
the spring time of life, put her hand to the 
plough, she looked not back; the following 
memoranda were written in the 18th year of 
her age: 

Fourth month 24th, 1793. “I have read 
several extracts from letters of Sarah Grubb. 
Oh! that they may spur me up to yield more 
obedience to every pointing of duty.” 

Fifth month 6th. “A few days since | 
heard of there being a great alteration in P. B., 
which afforded me real pleasure. Oh! that 
she, with myself, and all who have given in 
their names to serve the Lord, may be faith- 
ful, that so he may become our portion, and 
the God of Jacob the lot of our inheritance. 
A perfect obedience to the Lord’s will, is what 
at times, I am favoured to desire.” 

Fifth month 27th, 1793. ‘I have attended 
the Yearly Meeting as doorkeeper, and have 
felt my mind comforted under a belief that 1 
have been in the line of my duty, although in 
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by a patented invention for constructing casks, 
barrels, puncheons, and everything in the 
cooperage line, in a space of time which liter- 
ally baffles belief. One of the machines is 
at present in operation at the St. Rollox Works. 
An on-looker must be astonished to find the 
staves of an ordinary-sized cask prepared, 
put together, and headed in little more than 
ten minutes, The thing is perfect—the cut- 
ting and joining are done with mathematical 
precision, and all the hand really has to do, is 
to arrange the staves and fix the heads; all 
the rest is acccomplished by machinery, and 
with so little trouble, that the article is finished 
before one could fancy that a hoop was on. 
The mechanism, like that of most important 
inventions, is exceedingly simple, The pa- 
tentee of this invention is James Robertson, 
formerly of Liverpool.—Glasgow Paper. 
A 


A Farmer’s Wind-Mill, 


John R. Latimer, of Delaware, has a small 
wind-mill which supplies a cistern holding 
6000 gallons, and furnishes water for a large 
garden and other domestic purposes, by run- 
ning it only a few days ina month. It is so 
simple, and answers so admirably, that a short 
description may be useful to enable others to 
erect a similar establishment. 

The tower is composed of eight posts, twen- 
ty feet high, base eight feet, and top two feet 
diameter, cross-fastened in the middle to give 
stiffaess. On the top of the posts rests a cast- 
iron ring or cap, in form of a hat, with top of 
crown cut off, the brim is bolted fast to posts, 
the heads being countersunk, to give free play 
to the collar which works around upon the 
cap. The shaft is supported upon two ears on 
the upper edge of this collar, and is formed 
into a crank in the centre two inches long, to 
which is attached the piston-rod, that gives a 
five-inch stroke to a double action four-inch 
iron force-pump at the bottom. The piston- 
rod is a two-inch square ash stick, connected 
in the centre by a swivel joint, just above 
where it passes through the guide. The shaft 
is a two-inch rod, four and one-half feet long, 
supporting an eight-arm centre, though only 
four is needed, which carries four arms for 
sails. 

The arms are made somewhat sash-shaped, 
seven feet long, measuring from shaft. The 
sails, five feet by two at one end, and three at 
the other. ‘The sails are set upon a bevel of 
35 degrees, which gives the requisite twist to 
gain the strongest driving power, Upon the 
other end of the shaft is a tail, or regulator, 
fourteen feet long, two feet wide at outer end, 
tapering to a point inward, This is made of 
half-inch pine, supported upon an ash shaft 
three by three, where it is attached to the 
socket, on the end of shaft, tapering to a point, 
and split to receive the board. ‘I'he outer end 
is elevated eighteen inches, a wire is attached 
to the regulator which hangs near the ground, 
by which it is pulled round to bring the sails 
in the wind when desiring to stop the mill. 
I'o prevent it from running, it is hooked to a 
hoop which is suspended four feet from the 
shafi, and plies around the tower, by which 
simple contrivance the tail always keeps with 
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the wind, If fastened to a post, a cross-wind | neither water nor gas flows, it is probable that 


would break it off. The weight of the sails, 
&c., are balanced by an iron weight upon the 
opposite end of the shaft. 

In building a mill like this, it should be put 
together upon the ground, and raised upon its 
feet, bodily. ‘The castings were procured in 
New York, and cost $10, the pump $18, and 
the other materials and labour ought not to 
cost over $22, making the whole cost $50, ex- 
clusive of the conducting-pipe to the cistern on 
the hill, about 200 yards distant, and 68 feet 
elevation.— The Plow, 





GAS METERS. 


This exceedingly curious little instrument is 
almost in universal use, wherever gas is used 
for light. Those used in the principal cities 


of the United States, are made in Philadelphia. | 


The experience of many years has proved the 
regularity and accuracy of this beautiful little 
invention, and a very little attention only will 
be necessary to enable every consumer to read 
his own meter, and to keep it in working or- 
der. The word meter means measure, and 
the instrument is used solely for the purpose 
of knowing the quantity of gas consumed. 
The circular patt contains a drum wheel, 
divided into sections of a perfectly ascertained 
capacity, the lower half of which is immersed 
in water, 

The mode in which the gas enters and 
leaves this machine, gives a rotary motion to 
the wheel, and every revolution of the wheel 
passes a quantity of gas; of course, just equal 
to the capacity of the wheel, or as much as 
the section of the wheel will hold. The axle 
of this wheel is connected with other wheels, 
some of which can be seen in the meter, by 
which the pointers are moved over the dials 
in front of the meter, and the revolutions of 
the wheel are marked in square feet of gas, 
The right hand dial numbers are hundreds, 
and one revolution of the pointer denotes one 
hundred feet. The pointer on the middle dial 
moves to the left, and marks thousands, so 
that when the pointer on the right hand dial 
makes one revolution, the pointer on the mid- 
dle dial moves to the figure one. So while 
the pointer on the centre dial is going around 
once, the pointer on the left dial moves from 
10 to the figure 1, and thus marks 10,000 
feet. 

To read a meter, therefore, commence with 
the left hand dial, and set down with a pencil 
the number last passed over by the pointer on 
each dial, and add two cyphers, and you have 
the amount registered, It will be observed 
that the pointers or dials cannot be altered, 
either by the consumer or agent of the com- 
pany, without violence to the meter. Some- 
times the lights in a house all go out suddenly. 
This may be caused by too much or too little 
water in the meter. In such a case, take out 
a screw tap at the bottom of the square part 
of the meter—or the dry well screw, as it is 
called—and let out the water that will run out, 
there will be a gentle whistling noise, showing 
a flow of gas afier it, and the lights will burn 
at once, 

If, when the dry well screw is removed, 


more water is wanted in the meter. Then 
take out the screw tap at the square part of 
the meter, and pour in water until the lights 
will bura, If too much be put in, it can be 
drawn off at the dry well. A quart or two 
will usually be enough ; sometimes a tumbler- 
full will do. Care should be taken not to bring 
a light within six feet of the meter when the 
dry well or screw tap at the bottom of the 
metre is out, and to replace the screw taps 
carefully when the water in the meter is regu- 
lated. — New Haven Journal, 





The Thermometer, 


The late severe frost has caused particular 
attention to be paid to these useful and simple 
instruments, yel many persons are quile igno- 
rant of the principles on which they are con- 
structed. ‘The word means literally ‘‘ measure 
of heat.” ‘The idea of determining the inten- 
sity of the subtle agent emanated with Sanc- 
torius, an Italian philosopher, in the year 
1620. 

His plan was improved upon by Fahrenheit, 
a German philosopher, who lived about the 
year 1720, and he was the inventer of the 
thermometer now used in this country and in 
England. ‘The form of Fahrenheit’s thermo- 
meter is too well known to need description. 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer is deficient in this 
respect, viz. : that the inventor laboured under 
a mistake when he imagined 0, or zero, to be 
the extreme of cold. Zero is the temperature 
of equal parts of snow and salt, and Fahren- 
heit thought that that point was destitute of all 
heat. Repeated experience has proved that 
the mercury often falls lower even in temper- 
ate latitudes. ‘The freezing point of water he 
marked by plunging his thermometer into wa- 
ter in that state, afier having marked the de- 
grees on his scale, and found it 32 degrees, the 
heat of boiling water 212 degrees, while other 
temperatures, such as summer heat, blood 
heat, and fever heat, are merely arbitrary 
marks, supposed to be correct on the average, 
The only positive marks are the freezing 
point, 32 deg., and the boiling point, 212. 

French thermometers are differently merke 
ed, but equally wrong, as the freezing point is 
placed at the temperature of mingled snow and 
salt, or zero, when, in reality, water freezes 
ata much higher temperature. ‘The boiling 
point in the thermometer in use in France, is 
marked 100 deg, In Germany and Russia, 
the freezing point of the thermometer is also 
marked zero, and the boiling point 80 deg. 

At 40 deg. below zero, mercury becomes 
solid, consequently, to mark the degrees of 
cold sometimes experienced in Russia and in 
the Arctic regions, spirits of wine is used, 
which has never been known to freeze from 
natural causes, although it is said that a Scotch 
chemist once succeeded in producing such an 
extreme degree of cold as to freeze even alco- 
hol. If he did so, he never divulged the secret 
of the chemical agency by which he effected 
ul, 

oo 

Humility is the trae cure for many a need- 

less heartache. 


























































































































































Selected. 


HYMN. 


O Thou! who readest the secret heart, 
And hearest the sufferer’s softest sigh, 
When I remember that Thou art, 
I feel each care—each sorrow fly. 


Thou art, to whom the sinner’s moan, 
Was never yet breathed forth in vain ; 

Thou art, to whom each want is known, 
Each hopeless wish, each fruitless pain. 


And O! while earthly loves grow cold, 
And earthly comforts fade away ; 

Thou art the sufferer’s certain hold, 
The same through one eternal day. 


Thy smile of love beams ever bright, 
To cheer the contrite sinner’s heart, 

Nor can that soul be plunged in night, 
That knows, O Lord! and feels Thou art. 


a 
Selected. 
HEART'S EASE, 


INDIFFERENCE. 


“For godliness is profitable for all things, having 
the promise of the life that now is, and of that which 
is to come.”—1 Tim. iv. 8. 


I pray not for a heart all stone, 
Unmoved by earthly woes, 

That feels but things of heaven alone, 
And naught of this world’s throes, 


I ask not for a mind unstirred 
By present griefs or joys, 

In which is no sweet music heard 
Amid these gross employs. 


Be mine a heart of such pure love 
That earth can compass in, 

Not wholly—But enough to prove 
Its pleasures—free from sin. 


I ask a heart whose first, and home 
Abiding-place, is heaven ; 

Yet while a pilgrim, forced to roam, 
Enjoys the blessings given. 


“I pray a mind that first of all, 
Seeks God’s will as its own; 
Which doth His love, its treasure call, 
Its chiefest trust His Throne, 


That ever mid its happiest day, 
His blessing first implores, 
That sanctifies the joyous way, 
The chastening rod adores. 


I pray a soul that ceaseless turns 
Amid earth’s fairest flowers, 
To their blest Giver, and that burns 
To join Him in far happier hours. 
R. W. 


—_—_——— 


CONTENT AND RICH. 
(From the Sixteenth Century.) 


My conscience is my crown, contented thoughts, my 


rest, 

My heart is happy in itself, my bliss is in my breast. 

Enough, I reckon wealth ; that mean, the surest lot, 

That lies too high for base contempt, too low for 
envy’s shot. 

My wishes are but few, all easy to fulfil : 

I “a limits of my power the bounds unto my 
will. 

I have no care for gold, well doing is my wealth ; 

My mind to me an empire is, while grace affordeth 
health. 

I clip high-climbing thoughts, the wings of swelling 
pride; 

Their fall is worst that from the height of greatest 
honour slide. 

Since sails of largest size the storm doth soonest tear, 

I bear so low and small a sail as freeth me from fear, 
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I wrestle not with rage while fury's flame doth burn ; 

It is in vain to stop the stream until the tide doth 
turn. 

But when the flame is out, and ebbing wrath doth 
end, 

I turn a late enraged foe into a quiet friend. 

And taught with often proof, a tempered calm I find, 

To be most solace to itself, best cure for angry mind. 

Short diet is my fare, my clothes more fit than fine ; 

I know I feed and clothe a foe, that pampered would 
repine. 

I envy not their hap whom favour doth advance ; 

I take no pleasure in their pain that have Jess happy 
chance. 

To rise up by another’s fall I deem a losing gain ; 

All states with other’s ruin built, to ruin run amain. 

No change of Fortune’s seeming calm, can cast my 
comforts dewn: 

When Fortune smiles, I smile to think how quickly 
she will frown. 

And _ when in froward mood, she proved an angry 
oe, 

Small gain, I found, to let her come—less loss to let 
her go. 








SouTHWELL. 
et 


REFLECTION. 


The past—where is it? It has fled. 
The future? It may never come. 

Our friends departed? With the dead. 
Ourselves? Fast hastening to the tomb. 
What are earth’s joys? The dews of morn. 
Its honours? Ocean’s wreathing foam. 

Where’s peace? In trials meekly borne. 
And joy? In heaven, the Christian’s home. 
ee 


For ‘‘ The Friend.” 


WILLIAM JACKSON. 


(Continuation of Thomas Scattergood and his Times.) 
(Continued from page 165.) 


In the year 1657, George Fox being in 
Westmoreland, at the house of his friend and 
fellow-labourer in the Gospel, John Audland, 
had a vision of ‘a desperate creature” that 
was coming to destroy him, but in his sleep 
he had a victory given him over it. The next 
day a general meeting was held there, and 
when it was gathered, a wicked man named 
Otway came with evilly disposed compan- 
ions, to have done George some injury. The 
gathering, it appears, was in the open air, 
for George says that Otway “raged round 
about the meeting with his sword or rapier, 
and would fain have got in through the Friends 
to me ; but the meeting being great, the Friends 
stood thick, so that he could not easily come 
at me. When he had rid about several times 
raging, and found that he could not get in, be- 
ing also limited by the Lord’s power, he at 
length wentaway. It wasa glorious meeting, 
ended peaceably, and the Lord’s everlasting 
power came over all. This wild man went 
home, became distracted, and not long afier 
died.” 

In the year 1660, George Fox was at 
Swarthmore, and whilst there had a sense 
given him that a warrant was out for his ar- 
rest. He had not liberty, it would appear, to 
hide himself, or to depart secretly from the 
neighbourhood, but quietly remained to bear 
what the Lord might suffer to be inflicted on 
him, Whilst sitting in the parlour with Mar- 
garet Fell and Richard Richardson, they were 
informed that some persons had come to search 
the house, ostensibly for arms. George says, 
it came upon him “to go out to them.” He 









did so, and when they demanded his name, 
readily gave it. On which they said, “He 
was the man they looked for;” and so taking 
him, they led him to Ulverstone a prisoner, 
The constable kept him at his house all night, 
and set a guard of fifteen or sixteen men to 
watch him, some of whom, as he was reputed 
to be a witch by the superstitious, set in the 
chimney to prevent his escaping up it. It is 
not our purpose to follow George in the 
various scenes of abuse and injustice through 
which he passed as they carried him to Lan. 
caster. When taken to the house of Justice 
Porter, who had sent the warrant for his 
arrest, he found several persons there, and 
said, “Peace be amongst you.” Afier some 
conversation, Porter told him as a matter 
of complaint, that Friends “ saw the devil in 
people’s faces.” ‘To this charge George an- 
swered, ‘If I see a drunkard, or a swearer, 
or a peevish, heady man, I cannot say I see 
the Spirit of God in him.” The Justice might 
have with much greater reason found fault 
with the wicked people who gave such place 
to the devil, as to bear on their faces the marks 
of his influence. 

George moreover, says he told him, ‘ While 
we were as Saul, setting under their priests, 
and running up and down with their packets 
of letters, we were never called pestilent fel- 
lows nor makers of sects; but when we were 
come to exercise our consciences towards God 
and man, we were called pestilent fellows, as 
Paul was.” After more than twenty weeks 
imprisonment, George Fox was set at liberty 
by the king’s command, and Justice Porter 
was alarmed lest he should be prosecuted for 
false imprisonment. But the innocent victim 
of his injustice, when pressed to make an ex- 
ample of him, and those associated with him, 
to deter other Justices from similar acts, in a 
Christian spirit said, he should leave them to 
the Lord. If the Lord forgave them, he should 
not trouble himself with them. 

The wickedness that abounded in the world 
was often a source of deep trial and spiritual 
suffering to George Fox, and at times it even 
affected his bodily strength. In the year 1670, 
as he was about entering Rochester, a great 
weight and oppression fell upon his spirit. So 
much did it affect his natural powers, that he 
could hardly sit on his horse, when he reach- 
ed Rochester. He says, ‘| was much spent, 
being so extremely loaden and burdened with 
the world’s spirits, that my life was oppressed 
under them. | got with difficulty to Graves- 
end, and lay at an inn there; but could hardly 
either eat or sleep.” After attending a meet- 
ing in Essex, he rode still under the oppression 
of spirit to Stratford, to the house of a friend, 
who had been a captain. Here he continued 
for a time very weak, losing in a great degree 
both sight and hearing. To some Friends 
from London who came to visit him, he said 
he should be as a sign to such as would not 
see, and such as would not hear, the Truth. 
Whilst he thus lay, many came about him, 
and though he could not see them, he could 

feel and discern their spirits, knowing such as 
were honest-hearted, and such as were not. 
He desired that none but solid, weighty Friends 
might be admitted to him. He says, * Under 
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lame, great sufferings, sorrows, and oppressions, |; During this period of spiritual suffering he had} But while I record this, | have no desire to 
“ He lay for several weeks ; whereby | was brought| many openings in heavenly things. He saw|criminate—far from it! My only desire is, 
aking so low and weak in body, that few thought I\the state of the holy city New Jerusalem, | that we should become the people we profess 
oner, could live, Some of those with me went| which comes down out of heaven,—its beauty | to be—a plain, self-denying people, such as 
night, away, saying, ‘ They would not see me die ;’ | and glory,—its complete proportion in length, | our forefathers were : who believed themselves 
ven to and it was reported both in London and in the| breadth and heighth. He says, “I saw that| called upon to bear a faithful testimony against 
‘puted country, that I was deceased; but I felt the/all who are within the light of Christ, in his| the customs, the fashions, and amusements of 
in the Lord’s power inwardly supporting me. When | faith, which he is the author of,—in the Spirit, | the world, and who would not suffer themselves 
It is those about me had given me up to die, I spoke |the Holy Ghost, which Christ, the holy pro-|to indulge in such things, believing it would 
n the to them to get a coach to carry me to Gerrard|phets and apostles were in, and within the|lead them far away from the Truth. 
rough Roberts’s, about twelve miles off; for I found| grace, truth, and power of God, which are} I am well aware that many Friends possess 
. Lan- it was my place to go thither. I had now re-|the walls of the city, such are within the|now what was not possessed in George Fox’s 
justice covered a little glimmering sight, so that I|city, are members of it, and have right to eat|days,—excess of wealth, superabundance of 
or his t could discern the people and fields as I went, |of the tree of life, which yields her fruit every | possessions ; but such can have no excuse for 
*» and | and that was all.” He found Gerrard very| month, and whose leaves are for the healing| making costly entertainments ; believing as I 
- some weak, and ministered encouragement to him.jof the nations.” do that we are all stewards, and that we shall 
matter After remaining here three weeks, he believed (To be continued.) have to give an account for the right disposi- 
evil in it right to go to Enfield; and when his friends tion of the portion of this world’s goods en- 
ge an- expressed their fears of his undertaking the trusted to us: it would be far more warrant- 
vearer, journey in his weak state, he said he might} Danger of Relapse after Purposes of|able—far more humane, if, instead of thus 
1 see safely go. At Enfield he visited Amor Stod-| Amendment.—* Let those who still delay that | evincing our liberality, the expense of such 
might dart, one of his old friends in the Truth.|which yet they believe to be of eternal mo-|entertainments was otherwise directed and 
1 fault Amor lay weak and almost speechless, but| ment, remember that their motives to effect it| bestowed on the Poor. 
| place George spake encouragingly to him, saying,|will still grow weaker, and the difficulty of| 1 have long indulged a belief that our reli- 
marks ‘He had been faithful as a man, and faithful|the work perpetually increase—to neglect it| gious Society would again put on its beautiful 
to God; and that the immortal Seed of life| now, therefore, is a pledge that it will be ne-| garments, and appear as in the days of old, 
While was his crown.” Whilst thus speaking com-|glected forever :—and if they are aroused by| and in former years ; but when I look abroad 
priests, fort to the weak, George was so weak himself) this thought, let them instantly improve its| and behold the signs of the times, such hope is 
packets he could hardly stand. Yet he continued! influence,—for even this thought, when it re-| ready to perish within me. | am nevertheless 
ent fel- faithful to his duty. In a few days Amor was) turns, will return with less power, and though | confident that the very precious testimonies 
/e were gathered home to the just of past generations,|it should rouse them now, will perhaps rouse | entrusted to us as a people to bear, will never 
‘ds God to receive a glorious recompense for his faith,|them no more. be suffered to fall, although many among us, 
OWS, as and faithful dedication of time and talents! But let them not confide in such virtue as | through the insidious and deceitful allurements 
/ weeks to his Master’s service. can be practised without a struggle, and which | of a world that lieth in wickedness, be not able 
liberty George lay at the house of the widow Dry, |interdicts the gratification of no passion but | to maintain them. 
Porter at Enfield, all that winter, weak in body, yet|malice: nor adopt principles which could not Happon. 
uted for faithfully ‘ warring in spirit with the evil spi-|be believed at the only time when they could | Second month 6th, 1852. 
t victim por aa world, that warred against Truth| be useful: like arguments which men some- — 
an ex: and Friends.” There were great persecutions|times form when they slumber, and the mo- =_— 
ith him, at this time. otinghengen were pulled| ment they awake home to be absurd. Vault Interments—Carions Facts. 
ts, ina down, and armed troops disturbed the meet-| Let those who in the anguish of an awa-| During a period of the years 1849 and 
them to ings in many places,—beating Friends with;kened mind have regretted the past, and| 1850, Walter Lewis has been employed, un- 
> should swords, muskets and pikes, even until they| resolved to redeem it in the future, persist in-|der the direction of the General Board of 
brake some of their warlike instruments upon|variably to do whatever they then wished to| Health, in London, in making chemical ex- 
e world them, have done. Let this be established as a con-|aminations of the gases resulting from the 
spiritual Of this winter George says, “1 was under/stant rule of action, and opposed to all the| decomposition of bodies in vaults and cata- 
s it even great sufferings, beyond what | have words to|cavils of sophistry and sense: for this wish;combs. An article written by him in the 
ir 1670, declare. For | was brought into the deep,| will inevitably return when it must forever be| London Chemist, gives some account of his 
a great and saw all the religions of the world, and| ineffectual, at that awful moment when ‘the| researches, which are the more interesting, as 
rit. So people that lived in them, and the priests that| shadow of death shall be stretched over them, | the results are contrary to opinions generally 
that he held them up; who were as a company of\and that night commence in which no man| entertained even by chemists. 
e reach- men-eaters, eating up the people like bread,|can work.’ ” He visited the vaults of the principal 
h spent, and gnawing the flesh from off their bones. —— churches of London, noted the external ap- 
ned with But as for true religion and worship, and min- For**The Friend.” | pearance of more than 22,000 coffins, and the 
ppressed isters of God, alack! 1 saw there was none BRIDAL PARTIES contents of nearly a hundred, and several 
Graves- amongst those of the world that pretended to , times tested or analyzed the atmosphere of the 
d hardly it.” * After some time it pleased the Lord to} Among the numerous evidences of the de-| vaults. 
a meet- allay the heat of this violent persecution ; and|generacy of the times, is a practice which has| In no case did he discover the slightest 
pression | felt in spirit an overcoming of the spirits of| grown much in favour of late, of inviting | trace of cyanogen, hydrocyanic acid, or phos- 
a friend, these men-eaters that had stirred it up, and|large numbers of our young people to assem- | phuretted, sulphuretied, or carburetied hydro- 
ontinued carried it into that height of cruelty, though 1} ble on the eve of marriages of those who are| gen, except a very minute quantity of sulphur- 
at degree was outwardly very weak. | plainly felt, and| thus united among us, who are likewise expect-| etted hydrogen in the air of a single vault 
Friends those Friends that were with me, and thatjed to return the same compliment towards| which contained but a few coffins. The cor- 
1, he said came to visit me, took notice, that, as the per-| those so united, as is bestowed on them ; and | roded parts of old leaden coffins, were always 
ould not secution ceased, I came from the travails and | hence arises, what is commonly called bridal | found to be carbonate of lead, with no trace of 
e Truth. sufferings which had laid with such weight| parties. sulphate or sulphuret. Some of the coffins 
out him, upon me; so that towards the spring I began} Nor are these confined to the younger mem- | contained ammoniacal gas in large quantities, 
he could to recover, and to walk up and down, beyond|bers of our Society only. We have known | and others none at all; but, with this excep- 
y such as the expectation of many; who did not think Ijothers in a different rank, to have the like|tion, the contained air was nearly alike in all, 
were not. could ever have gone abroad again.” large assemblages at their houses, which have| being composed of nitrogen, carbonic acid, 
y Friends Such was the exercise and travail through |closed at hours that would not have been con-| common air, and animal matter in suspension. 
, “* Under which George Fox was carried and sustained. | sidered creditable by people of the world. 


with 


When ammonia was present, it overcame 
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every other odour; when absent, the smell re- 
sembled that of very putrid moist cheese. 
The result was the same, whether the inter- 
ment had been made a few weeks or a-centu- 
ry and a half previously, and whatever the 
cause of the decease, or the age at which it 


observation, that the periods of its return to 
its perihelion have been constantly and regu- 
larly diminished from the time of its discove- 
ry. That is, every revolution has been per- 
formed in less time by some hours than the 




























































took place. 


Out of all the coffins examined, but twenty 
of the leaden ones had been bulged by the 
pressure of the gases generated in its interior. 


This is only about one out of a thousand, and 
shows that the gases are formed very slowly. 


In leaden coffins the entire decomposition of 


flesh required from fifty to one huadred years, 
but in wood, only two to five years. Lewis, 
besides his own investigations, made diligent 
inquiries of all the clergy, churchwardens, 
sextons and undertakers in every parish, and 
could not ascertain that a coffin had ever 
been known to burst suddenly from the pres- 
sure of the confined air. When one becomes 
bulged, or as the sextons say, * blown,” it is 
customary to make a small aperture in it, to 


which a torch is applied as an antidote to the 


noxious effects of the escaping gases. Seve- 
ral persons, whom Lewis consulted, had heard 
of cases in which the gases caught fire, but 
afier searching inquiry, he could not find one 
who had ever seen them burn. 

It is to be remarked that Lewis’s experi- 
ments were confined to vaults and catacombs 
where the process of decomposition goes on 
under very different circumstances from those 
that attend open exposures or interments in the 
ground, and that it is only concerning them 
that we can draw our inferences—which are, 
that the deleterious emanations that haunt 
these depositories may continue for a hundred 
yers afier they are closed ; that they are not 
rendered noxious by poisonous gases generated 
during the process of decomposition, but by 
the animal matter itself, with which, if venti- 
lation is not allowed, the air finally becomes 
saturated; that nitrogen and carbonic acid 
holding animal matter in suspension, steadily, 
but quietly, make their way through the pores 
of lead coffins, and, by some means, to the 
open air, so that, at the end of filly or a hun- 
dred years, nothing remains but a few dry 
bones, though the coffins are still sound and 
unruptured. What their effect upon the living 
constitution is, Lewis sufficiently experienced 
in his own person, First, upon exposure, 
came nausea and vomiting, then diarrheea, 
and the next day throbbing pain in the upper 
part of the head, great prosiration, utter loss 
of appetite, and an unpleasant earthy taste in 
the mouth. After continuing his investiga- 
tions for a long time, he was attacked by a 
series of boils, followed by erysipelas.— 
Ledger. 

—_—_— 

The Comet.—The Washington Globe, no- 
ticing the re-appearance of Eucke’s comet, 
says, that its period of revolution is about three 
years and four months. It has neither mag- 
nitude nor brilliancy, nor any other character- 
istic to attract any particular attention. Still, 
by astronomers, it is regarded as one of the 
most remarkable and interesting of all the 
cosmical bodies yet discovered. The reason 
is this: It has been demonstrated, by careful 
































one that preceded it, so that from 1786 to 1838 
the diminution had amounted to 1 8-10 days, 
and must now be more. This very remark- 
able and very unexpected fact has caused as- 
tronomers to adopt a theory, which Humboldt 
says is a very “probable hypothesis,” that 
there exists in space some kind of substance 
of extreme tenuity that acts as a resisting me- 
dium, which, although it may slightly affect 
the velocity of a planet, does not lengthen the 
period of its revolution, but shortens it, by di- 
minishing the tangential force, and conse- 
quently the major axis of its orbit. The con- 
sequence of this is, that if there be no error in 
the observation or in the hypothesis, Encke’s 
comet must one day or other be merged into 
the sun, and no longer be known among the 
planetary bodies. But this catastrophe is tole- 
rably remote, and need not cause the inhabi- 
tants of the earth of the present day any sort 
of apprehension as to the consequences. At 


the present rate of diminution of the period of 


revolution, it will require between thirty and 
forty thousand years to wind up finally and 
forever the affairs of that comet, which is a 
long adjournment of the question. 


—_— 


Bissextile or Leap Year. 


The following, from the Frederick Exami- 


import, we intercalate the 29th of February 
every fourth year for leap year, and, for still 
greater accuracy, make only one leap year out 
of every four centenary years, that is—the 
years 1700 and 1800 were not leap years, nor 
will a. p. 1900 be reckoned as one, but the 
year 2000 will be Bissextile.” 





Mystery of the American Lakes.—Lake 
Erie, says the Dublin Magazine, is only sixty 
or seventy feet deep ; but the bottom of Lake 
Ontario, which is 452 feet deep, is 230 feet 
below the level of the ocean, or as low as most 
parts of the Gulf of St. Lawrence ; and the 
bottoms of Lakes Huron, Michigan, and Supe- 
rior, although their surface is so much higher, 
are all, from their vast depth, on a level with 
the bottom of Lake Ontario. 

Now, as the discharge through the river 
Deiroit, afier allowing for the full. probable 
portion carried off by evaporation, does not 
appear by any means equal to the quantity of 
water the three upper great lakes receive, it 
has been conjectured that a subterranean river 
may run from Lake Superior to Huron, and 
from Lake Huron to Lake Ontario. This 
conjecture is by no means improbable, and will 
account for the singular fact that salmon and 
herring are caught in all the lakes communi- 
cating with St. Lawrence, but in no others. 

As the Falls of Niagara must have always 
existed, it would puzzle the naturalist to say 
how these fish got into the Upper Lakes with- 
out some such subterranean river; moreover 


ner, will be interesting, no doubt, to many of| @ny periodical obstruction of the river would 
our readers. Beyond the circle of scientific | furnish a not improbable solution of the mys- 


will be glad of even a short account and expla- 
nation given of the term bissextile. 

“In reforming the computation of time, Ju- 
lius Caesar ordained that the year should con- 
sist of 365 days, except every fourth year, 
which should consist of 366 days, the addi- 
tional day to be reckoned by twice counting 
the 24th of February, which was the sizth 
calend of March. Hence the name, from the 
Latin words, bis, twice, and seztilis, sixth. 
The calends, (whence our word calendar,) or 
first days of the month, were reckoned back- 
wards to the ides, thus, the first day of March 
was the first calend; the 28th of February 
was the second calend of March; February 
27th the third, and so on, 

* The Julian year, by which this rule was 
reckoned at 365 days and 6 hours, was found 
not to be accurate, but to exceed the length of 
the solar year by 11 minutes, which, in 131 
years, amounted to an entire day. It was 
therefore corrected by Pope Gregory, in 1582, 
who retrenched 11 days from the Julian com- 
putation—being its excess or gain over the 
solar time. Out of this correction grew the 
distinction between the old and new style. The 
Gregorian, or new style, was introduced into 
Germany in 1770, and, by act of parliament, 
into England in 1752—just one hundred years 
ago—the second day of September, (O. S.) of 
that year, being reckoned as the 14th (N. S.) 
under the Gregorian system. Although the 


name Bissextile is retained with its obsolete| neys extend for miles, 


inquiry, so little attention is paid to chronolo- | terious flux and reflux of the lakes.—Detroit 
gical exactness, that many intelligent persons Daily Adv. 





Lord Bacon has beautifully remarked, that 
afflictions level the mole-hills of pride, plough 
the heart, and make it fit for Wisdom to sow 
the seed, and for Grace to bring forth her 
increase. Happy is that man both in regard 
to heavenly and earthly wisdom, who is thus 
wounded to be cured—thus broken to be made 
straight—thus made acquainted with his own 
imperfections, that he may be perfected. 





Singular Avocation and Mode of Life. 


In a recent assault case brought before the 
Clerkenwell Police Court, a most extraordinary 
character appeared as a witness. This indi- 
vidual, whose name is Smith, is notorious 
about the purlieus of Field Lane and Saffron 
Hill as ** The Jumper.” The man is by pro- 
fession a thorough subterranean rat-catcher, 
for the supply of those who keep sportiag 
dogs. One-half of Jumper’s life is spent in 
quest of prey from the whole range of the 
sewerage of London. Furnished with a bull’s 
eye lantern, a good-sized folding trap, and a 
short rake, he enters the main sewer at the foot 
of Blackfriar’s Bridge, and pursues his danger- 
ous avocation, waist-deep in mud and filth of 
every description. The sewers literally swarm 
with rats, which he catches by hand, and 
places them in his cage as easy as if they 
were young kittens. His under-ground jour- 
He has been under 
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Newgate, and along Cheapside to the Mansion- 
House. He has traversed from Holborn to 
Islington, closely inspecting all the divergent 
passages or fragrant tributaries that fall into 
the “ Cloacina maxima” of the mighty metro- 
polis. On one occasion, an obstruction oc- 
curred to a drain at the foot of Holborn Gill, 
and Jumper, being known in the neighbourhood, 
was applied to. ‘Terms were speedily agreed 
upon ; Jumper started off to the foot of Black- 
fiiar’s Bridge, and in half an hour his voice was 
heard down the gully-hole. He speedily clear- 
ed away the obstruction, and received the re- 
ward, thus saving the expense of breaking up 
the roadway. It is not, however, to the rats 
alone that Jumper pays his attention; he [re- 
quently falls in with a rich prize, particularly 
in the city sewers. On one occasion he found 
a silk purse, containing gold and silver; on 
another, a gold watch and seals, numbers of 
silver spoons, rings, and other articles of va- 
lue.e A few months since, Jumper took a 
pupil for the profession—a person named Har- 
ris, one bred up to the horse-slanghiering busi- 
ness—but after a month’s trial he gave it up, 
obseiving that he could stand “ a tidy lot,” but 
he conldn’t stand “ that are,” and so Jumper 
remains the “monarch of all he surveys.” 
His right, however, has been disputed by one 
lord mayor, who threatened him with impri- 
sonment on the ground of trespassing ; Jump- 
er, still pursues his fragrant calling. He has 
been three times attacked with the typhus 
fever, but rapidly recovered on each occasion. 
Strange to say, this most extraordinary cha- 
racter enjoys good health, and follows his 


vocation with the greatest assiduity.—Chris- 
tian Times. 





Natural Bridges.—It has been generally 
supposed that the Natural Bridge in Virginia 
was the only geological wonder of the kind in 
the country. This is a mistake. In Carter 
county, Kentucky, there is a natural bridge 
across the Rockbridge branch of the Cany 
fork of Little Sandy. It is 195 feet span, 12 
feet wide, 20 feet thick in the middle of the 
arch, and 107 feet above the water. In the 
county of Walker, in Alabama, there is an- 
other similar natural curiosity, which was dis- 
covered in a recent geological exploration. 
The span is 120 feet, and the height nearly 
70. This bridge is formed of sand-stone, and 
is very symmetrical. Large beech and hem- 
lock trees grow on the bridge, and the sur- 
rounding scenery is represented as sublime. 


——— 


Smoking—See what it Does for You /— 
Of the three modes (says Dr. Warren) of 
using tobacco, smoking is that which seems 
to have insinuated itself most extensively 
among the youth of our community. ‘Tobacco 
employed in this way, being drawn in with 
the vital breath, conveys its poisonous influ- 
ences into every part of the lungs. Here the 
noxious fluid is entangled in the minute spon- 
gy air-cells, and has time to exert its perni- 
cious influence on the blood, not in vivilying, 
but in vitiating it. The blood imbibes the 
stimulant narcotic principle, and circulates it 
through the whole system. It produces, io 
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consequence, a febrile action in those of deli- 
cate habits. If there is any tendency to 
phthisis, and tubercular deposit on the lungs, 
debility of these organs consequent on the 
use of tobacco in this way, must favour the 
deposit of tuberculous matter, and thus sow 
the seeds of consumption. This practice im- 
pairs the natural taste and relish for food, 
lessens the appetite, and weakens the powers 
of the stomach. As to pleasure produced by 
it, it is, | believe, a well known fact, that a 
person smoking in the dark, is often unable to 
determine whether his cigar is lighted or not. 


bulk for every degree of heat added, so that 
it travels up the chimney, carrying with it as 
much heat as would warm all the air in a large 
room for a considerable space of time. 

Let any farmer weigh a green and a dry 
stick of the same size, and he will be con- 
vinced that a very moderate-sized stick may 
have an extra weight of eight pounds, and 
therefore contain one gallon of water. If an 
iron net-work be placed over a wood-fire, and 
a number of shallow pans upon it containing 
water, so that a large amount of vapour is 
constantly rising, this vapour will so perfectly 
absorb the heat generated below, and carry it 
up the chimney, that the heat radiated in the 
room will be too slight to warm it ; and similar 
effects must take place from the use of green 
or only partially-seasoned wood. Indeed, 
wood may be rendered just sufficiently moist 
to permit its burning without radiating any 
useful quantity of heat in a horizontal direc- 
tion into the room. Many suppose that green 
wood may be burned in stoves with profit. 
This is also an error, for the vapour will pass 
up the pipe, carrying with it the heat, and pre- 
vent its being received by the iron and radi- 
ated into the room, 

With these facts in view, should not every 
farmer provide a dry place for fuel, and have 
a stock at least sufficient for a year’s supply 
always on hand ?!—Prof. James J. Mapes. 
















































————— 


“ Don’t Worry.”—When Bulstrode White- 
lock was embarked as Cromwell’s envoy to 
Sweden, in 1658, he was much disturbed in 
mind as he rested in Harwich, on the preced- 
ing night, which was very stormy, while he 
reflected on the distracted state of the nation. 
It happened that a confidential servant slept in 
an adjacent bed, who, finding his master could 
not sleep, at length said— 

“Pray, sir, will you give me leave to ask 
you a question?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Pray, sir, don’t you think that God gov- 
erned the world very well before you came 
into it 7” 


“‘ Undoubtedly.” 

“Aud pray, sir, don’t you think He will 
govern it quite as well when you are gone out 
of it?” 

* Certainly.” 

“Then, sir, pray excuse me, but don’t you 
think you may trust him to govern it quite as 
well as long as you live ?” 

To this question Whitelock had nothing to 
reply ; but turning about, soon fell fast asleep, 
tll he was summoned to embark. 


or 


Unseasoned Fuel. 


If farmers would ask themselves why char- 
coul will answer a better purpose than wood 
for melting iron, they would understand by 
analogy why well-seasoned wood is more eco- 
nomical for fuel. If charcoal be slightly mois- 
tened, it will be found to have no superiority 
over wood for any use as fuel. Three cords 
of green or partially seasoned wood will not 
warm a room for as great a length of time as 
one cord well dried, and entirely free from 
moisture. The rationale is simple, and, al- 
though to be found in books, is nevertheless 
true ; it may be thus understood : “ Substances 
contain heat as latent in proportion to their 
bulk.” Thus, if we pour a cubic inch of alco- 
hol on our head, and then fan it, the one cubic 
inch assumes the form of vapour, and becomes 
seven hundred cubic inches, capable of receiv- 
ing a proportionate amount of heat, and there- 
fore takes heat from the nearest hot object, 
the head, causing it to be cool, Water placed 
on the head and then rapidly evaporated, will 
cool the head from the same causes, It may 
now be understood that a single pint of water, 
contained in a piece of wood thrown on the 
fire, will first become one thousand seven hun- 
dred pints of vapour, and that this vapour will 
increase in size one five-hundredth part of its 





We all talk of the ass as the stupidest of 
the browsers of the field ; yet, if any one shuts 
up a donkey in the same enclosure with half 
a dozen horses of the finest blood, and the 
party escape, it is infallibly the poor donkey 
that has led the way. It is he alone that pene- 
trates the secret of the bolt and latch. Often 
have we stood at the other jside of a hedge, 
contemplating a whole troop of brood mares 
and their offspring patiently waiting while the 
donkey was snuffing over a piece of work to 
which all but he felt themselves incompetent. 
—London Quarterly Review. 





Things to be Remembered.—Be ofien re- 
membering what a blessed thing it is to be 
saved, to go to heaven, to be made like angels, 
and to dwell with God and Christ to all eter- 
nity-—Bunyan. 
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Our readers are aware that a bill was intro- 
duced into the Legislature of this State, the 
object of which was to prevent the immigra- 
tion of negroes or mulattoes into the Siate. 
The following Remonstrance against the pro- 
posed law was adopted at a special meetin 

of the Meeting for Sufferings, held on the 6th 
inst. A committee of that body was likewise 
appointed to attend with itat Harrisburg. The 
memorial was read in both branches of the 
Legislature, and referred to the committee in 


each having charge of the subject to which it 
refers. 










































































of Friends, against the Bill to Prevent the 
Immigration “of Negroes and Mulattoes 
into the State of Pennsylvania. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
State of Pennsylvania, in General Assembly met: 


The Memorial of the Religious Society of 
Friends, commonly called Quakers, in 
Pennsylvania, &c., respectfully represents, 


That your Memorialists have learned with 
regret, that a Bill has been introduced into the 
House of Representatives, the object of which 
is, to prevent any Negro or Mulatto from com- 
ing into the State, or settling therein, under 
penalty of imprisonment for not less than two 
or more than nine months, and to subject to 
a fine of not less than fifty or more than 
one hundred dollars, any citizen who shall 
employ or otherwise encourage any Negro 
or Mulatto to emigrate into, or remain with- 
in the limits of this Commonwealth; im- 
posing also on the Overseers of the Poor, un- 
der the same penalty, the duty of informing 
against and prosecuting all persons violating 
this provision. 

Should this Bill be enacted into a Law, it 
must, we conceive, operate with great injus- 
tice and oppression upon our coloured popula- 
tion, as well as impose burdens upon the white 
citizens, which will be found to be at once 
odious and injurious, Little need be said to 
show its inconsistency with the proper objects 
of legislation in a Christian community, which 
are, the restraint or punishment of evil-doers, 
the encouragement of those that do well, and 
the protection of the weak against the encroach- 
ments of the strong. 

It proposes, to punish with an imprisonment 
that may be extended to a period of nine 
months, an act which cannot, upon - ial 


offence—to wrest from the coloured race a 
privilege which is freely accorded to all others, 
the privation of which must subject them to 
many injuries and hardships, and greatly 
thwart their laudable efforts for improving 
their condition. 

If we bring the matter home, and suppose 
such a law applied to ourselves, prohibiting 
us from removing out of one State into an- 
other, as interest, inclination, convenience or 
necessity might dictate, or if we apply it to 


the multitudes of emigrants from the other | 


side of the Atlantic, it will require neither 
argument nor illustration to evince its injustice 
or to secure its rejection. 

Pennsylvania has enjoyed the reputation of 
taking the lead, among the States composing 
the Union, in providing by law for the total 
extinction of Slavery within its borders, and 
her subsequent legislation in regard to the free 
coloured race has generally been marked with 
justice and liberality. With the exception of 
the right to vote, no invidious distinction be- 
tween them and the whites, we believe, now 
operates in our legislative enactments, and we 
trust the wisdom of the Legislature will pre- 
serve the reputation of the State from such a 
stain as the passage of the Bill in question. 
Should it become a law, it will evidently con- 
stitute a retrograde movement, and introduce 
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Book. Instead of aeons with the progres- 
sive civilization of the age, and acting up more 
fully to the benign and liberal principles of 
Christian philanthropy, we shall be falling 
back toward the bigotry and ignorance of 
darker ages. 

Beside the odium and injustice of measuring 
the rights of those who come among us by the 
colour of their skin, there is reason to fear 
that such a law would be a means of aiding 
and encouraging unprincipled men in consign- 
ing to Slavery those who are legally and un- 
questionably free. Coloured persons coming 
into the State, ignorant of our laws, having a 
very limited acquaintance with our citizens, 
and being thrown into prison, would present a 
strong temptation to avaricious men to insti- 
tute unfounded claims to them, as fugitives 
from labour; and with the facilities afforded 
for the reclamation of alleged fugitives, and 
the present high price which Slaves command, 
those claims would no doubt be strongly urg- 
ed, and probably often with success. 

While we regard the provisions of the Bill 
as directly at variance with the Divine pre- 
cept, “* Do unto others as ye would that they 
should do unto you,” a violation of which, no 
considerations of political expediency can justi- 
fy ; we discover nothing, in the condition or 
the number of our coloured population, which 
would lead to such a measure, even as a mat- 
ter of policy. They bear to the whites, the 
proportion of about one to forty-two, and so far 
are they from encroaching on the whites, that 
while the latter have augmented during the 
last decennial period at the rate of nearly 35 
per cent., the former have increased less than 
114 per cent. If we observe the manner in 
which the emigrants from Europe are filling 
up the stations formerly occupied by coloured 


on is needed to prevent the immigration of 

Negroes or Mulattoes among us. 

In many of the rural districts, however, they 
still form an important part of the labouring 
|classes, generally sober, industrious, and or- 
| 
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derly ; whose services, especially in the season 
of harvest, are necessary to the agriculturist, 
whose interests would suffer by the passage of 
this Bill. 

It is sometimes assumed, without due exami- 
nation, that the coloured population are a de- 
graded race, burdensome to the community, 
whom, a just regard to our safety requires to 
be kept from among us. These assumptions 
are not supported by facts. An extensive 
examination, made a few years ago, into the 
character and condition of the race in the city 
of Philadelphia and its vicinity, clearly proves, 
that, considering the existing prejudice against 
them, and the consequent discouragements 
and obstructions thrown in their way, they 
manifest, as a class, a large share of industry, 
economy and intelligence. Many have ac- 
quired considerable property by their own 
exertions, and, beside liberal contributions to 
their beneficial societies, pay to the public 
funds, in the form of taxes, an amount which 
it is believed exceeds the expenditure from the 
same source for their support. 

Unjust as we deem the Bill in its provisions 








respecting the people of colour, it is 3 also, | as 
we think, an unauthorized encroachment upon 
the rights of the white citizens, subjecting 
them to a heavy penalty for employing in 
their business such persons as choice or con- 
venience may suggest, or as they may think 
their interests require ; thus creating an 
offence, by an unjust and oppressive enact- 
ment, where no breach of morals is com- 
mitted. 

Another very objectionable feature, is that 
which imposes on Overseers of the Poor the 
invidious task of informing against and prose- 
cuting their neighbours, for acts which they 
cannot regard as justly deserving either of cen- 
sure or punishment. Such a law, if enforced, 
can scarcely fail to exclude from the office, 
the very class of men whom a judicious policy 
would lead to employ ; and thus consign the 
care of the Poor and of the funds for their 
relief, to hands unworthy of the trust. 

When we consider that the Author of our 
existence has made of one blood all nations of 
men to dwell upon all the face of the earth ; 
that He beholds with equal regard all whom 
he has made ; and that the imposition of bur- 
dens on one class, which would be indignant- 
ly rejected by others as a violation of their 
dearest rights, must be offensive in His sight ; 
we feel bound, earnestly, yet respectfully, to 
Remonstrate against the passage of the Bill 
in question; desiring that He, whose com- 
mand it is “to undo the heavy burdens and 
to let the oppressed go free,” may dispose the 
Legislature to discountenance a measure so 
detrimental to the interests and to the rights 
of our fellow men. 

Signed on behalf of a meeting of the Repre- 
sentatives of the Religious Society of 
Friends, commonly called Quakers, in 
Pennsylvania, &c., held at Philadelphia, 
the 6th day of the Second month, 1852. 

Wituram Evans, Clerk. 





FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


The Steward and Matron of this Institution 
having resigned, the Managers are desirous 
of procuring suitable Friends to fill those 
stations. 

Application may be made to either of the 
undersigned, 

Tnomas Evans, 

Samvet Bertie, Jr. 

JeremraAnH Hacker, 

Cuartes E tis, 

WiuraMm Bett te, 

Joum M. WuirTatt. 
Philad., Second mo. 16th, 1852. 
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Manrpiep, at Friends’ meeting-house, Medford, New 
Jersey, on Fifth-day, the 15th of First month, 1852, 
Cuartes Darnex, to Lypia, daughter of the late 
Joseph Haines. 











Diep, Second month Ist, 1852, at his residence, in 
East Bradford, Chester county, Pa., Bensamin Snarp- 
LEss, an esteemed elder of Birmingham Monthly 
Meeting, in the 83rd year of his age. 


PRI NTE D BY KITE & W ALTON. 
No. 3 Ranstead Place, Fourth above Chestnut street. 





